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PLIGHT OF THE AMERICAN ARTIST 
To the Editor 

In no country, where culture has climbed up to 
any appreciable height is the proverb "art goes after 
bread" so true to its meaning as in America. No- 
where will you listen to so many complaints, observe 
such eloquent shrugs, hopeless smiles and badly 
concealed wrath, as in the studios of American 
artists. There you meet no artists who handle the 
brush joyfully with creative power or follow the 
flight of fancy, no painters who conjure their ideas 
on the canvas and try to hold, in self -forgetting zeal, 
out of their innermost hearts, the forms or scenes 
of nature! No disciples of Apollo, submissive to 
their god, who strive only after the true in art. No. 
The holy fire of inspiration in these artists is either 
burnt down to a small heap of cinders, or the flame 
only occasionally starts up convulsively and glows 
when, in moments of ill-humor, self -accusation or a 
burst of rage, the artist looks back on the strifes 
of his youth and compares them with his real suc- 
cesses. And even then this flame is not a pure one, 
one that warms the artist's heart, but a flame that 
endeavors to consume him, and makes the thirst 
for gratification only more unbearable. 

Is the artist perhaps to blame for it when his hand 
has gradually weakened, the abundance of his ideas 
has become exhausted, and his inspiration slowly 
died out? Has he, perhaps, in vain-glorious over- 
estimation of himself, carried his head too high in 
his youth, and boldly presumed to reach the stars? 
And is it now only a just consequence, when he sees 
his dreams pass off in vapor, his ideals shattered 
and his aims destroyed? no. We have to look 
for the guilty in some other direction. 

It would be foolish to think even for a moment 
that America could not as well bring forth a Raphael, 
an Alma Tadema or a Menzel. But a true artist 
can only be born from the ranks of his own people; 
he must in a certain manner grasp and embody the 
ideas of art which slumber in his people's mind. 
To generate artists — there must exist in the people 
as a whole a feeling, a sense, even more than that, 
a love for art ! Only when the young artist is car- 
ried upwards by the people's enthusiasm and love 
for art, can he ripen to a great master and can he 
create works that will be worthy of his people. And 
it must be admitted, without any offence to our 
young country, that the taste for the fine arts is 
still undeveloped. The gigantic work, which the 
immigrants had to accomplish here, the battles with 
wild nations, the fight with the powers of nature and 
the cultivation of this huge continent, step by step, 
has most naturally given the energetic and most 
praiseworthy pioneers other things to do, than to 
foster the sense of beauty. Where everything de- 
pended on the maintenance of the naked existence, 
this finer sense had to suffer, and the sharp and cun- 
ning intellect overgrew at last all the delicate im- 



pulses of the soul. But now, after commerce and 
industry have grown up to an unprecedented height 
from one coast to the other, now that the struggle 
for existence has been pushed into the background 
and culture has taken possession of our free States, 
here, where on the average more human beings are 
able to lead a comfortable life than in any other 
country in the world, where excellent public schools 
are open for the children of every race and creed — 
now the time has surely arrived to think of the en- 
couragement of artistic sentiments and the study of 
the fine arts. 

But that is much easier said and written down 
than really done. The fact is that it can not be 
inculcated by education at all, and that all reproaches 
and head-shakes won't be of any help. And God 
be thanked, it won't do any harm either! That 
which slumbers in the people's soul must and will 
burst forth, and when that time arrives, when the 
spirit of the American people shall become saturated 
with the love for true, pure art, then the right men 
will come, too, who will draw from this source the 
inspiration for their work and will create master- 
works. 

The American artists of the present time are chil- 
dren of their time. An American art does not as 
yet exist, an art that springs from the full self- 
consciousness of the people. And therefore there 
are in reality no American artists. This is said in 
all respect to the many painters, sculptors, archi- 
tects and designers who were born on American soil 
and who understand in a masterful way to handle 
the brush, the chisel or the pencil. With all un- 
diminished recognition of their artistic skill, they 
are to be qualified more as European than American 
artists. Where did they finish their studies? Who 
were their teachers? Where has the flame of their 
inspiration for real art been kindled and nourished? 
And in what country did they perceive the spirit 
that was kindred to their own? That may have 
been France, Italy, Germany or even England, but 
it never has been America. They who crossed the 
ocean, blessed with a thousand hopes, to visit old, 
venerable Europe and to stroll with exultation be- 
fore the posthumous treasures of by-gone nations — 
who drank in long draughts of the intoxicating 
spring of beauty, soon after the return to their 
native shore, will feel disspirited again. 

Did they find there piled up in abundance art 
treasures that delight their eyes and their soul? 
They seem to have suddenly stepped into the desert 
in which only an isolated work of art, like the half- 
buried Sphinx near the pyramids attracts their 
melancholy attention. Did they find there congenial, 
warmhearted companions, true disciples of art to 
whom contemptible mammon means nothing, the 
idea everything? Here their hearts beat cold and 
chilly and the firestream of their ardent inspiration 
perishes like cinders on a block of marble. Did 
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they find there a general interest for the creations 
of genuine art, a reciprocal action between public 
and artists? Here they very soon feel themselves 
lonely and forsaken. 

What is the artist to begin now? Well, he has 
still remained too much of an American to succumb 
to despondency — ^his common-sense, following his 
disillusionment, very soon begins to reckon with 
bare facts. Is he lucky enough to possess sufficient 
money and talent so that he can not only live in- 
dependently in the old country but compete with 
assurance of success with fellow-artists, he will cold- 
bloodedly pack his trunk again and return to Rome 
or Paris. From these centres of art he will send 
to his native country his creations which will now 
have a double power of attraction for Americans 
because they come from a countryman and from 
Europe at the same time. But it looks badly for 
the poor fellow who has no bank account to fall 
back upon in time of need. During the first few 
weeks he lives under the delusion that something 
good must be in store for him. "Good God" he says 
to himself "is my head not filled with wonderful 
ideas? Did I not learn to handle my brush skill- 
fully? Am I not a son of this country?" 

True and good everything, but nevertheless he 
is unable to dispose of his pictures and if he really 
finds a customer he has to accept a price that drives 
a blush into his face. And then his disappointment 
grows steadily. The poor disillusioned artist who 
erroneously judged by his countrymen by his own 
ideas, which he mostly imbibed in Europe, has to 
descend, step by step and with a bleeding heart, 
from his high stand, where true ambition, hard 
studies and unfaltering love for his art have put 
him. He arrives at last there where the American 
artist can earn his bread with doubtful honor by 
painting portraits, for which his artistic fancy per- 
ceives no inclination whatever. Or he joins the 
company of "commercial" artists. But he at least 
lives now and is correctly placed. He rents a studio, 
puts his name in fancy letters on the entrance door, 
decorates the walls with his European sketches, 
which he thought of converting into beautiful pic- 
tures, and draws and paints heads and figures of 
uninteresting people. 

Sometimes his blood begins to boil when he looks 
into the face of a prosperous businessman, or a 
queen of society and his hand sinks fatigued into 
his lap. He turns his head toward the window and 
his look glides beyond the roofs of houses, far away 
into the open blue space and his thoughts carry 
him to Rome or Paris or Munich, where he finds 
himself once again in the midst of young artists, all 
full of life and love for their art. The blissful time 
of his study arises before him and the vivid mem- 
ory of it fills his heart with longing and despair. He 
starts up from his chair and paces the room with 
quick and agitated steps. And when the storm in 
his soul has abated, he picks up from the floor the 
portfolio in which he placed his scholar-work and 
sketches, and a melancholy smile flits over his sad 
face ; or he leans against the windowsill and follows 
with longing heart the flight of a bird that rises 
joyfully into the air and steers with outstretched 
wings toward the land of his dreams. 

Yes, art in America goes still after bread. It is 
lowered down to a mere matter of business, and 
whenever it attempts to ascend into the cleaner and 



finer atmosphere the power of public esteem and 
recognition is not strong enough to hold it there. 

"Artists who can work out their own ideas and 
attain a distinguished name are very rare in Ameri- 
ca" said not long ago a reputable artist who lived 
in New York for many years and was a sharp ob- 
server in the fields of art. "They simply cannot 
find eager customers for their pictures, statuettes, 
engravings or carvings. And the words which not 
less than four prophets have made famous, namely : 
"The prophet counts for nothing in his fatherland," 
seem to be coined especially for American artists. 
This bitter verdict is based on truth, because in 
spite of the fact that many valuable private gal- 
leries exist in our country, the pictures which adorn 
them are mostly bought abroad, and native art is 
shamefully neglected. 

Art in the United States is guideless and has no 
protection under which it could thrive and flourish. 

In all the Cabinets of the civilized States of the 
Old World there is a special place reserved for a 
minister of public worship. To the functions of 
this ofiicial also belongs the protection of the arts. 
He conducts the superintendence of all the different 
academies and schools; it is his duty to encourage 
talent and to send young native-born artists, when 
without means, to Italy at government expense and 
to procure the executions of public works for worthy 
native bom artists. There is a centre round which 
everything is grouped, from which the interests 
of the artists are energetically taken care of! He 
who is in need of advice knows where to apply for 
it; he who possesses talent is not allowed to go to 
ruin. Schools and academies, counsel and help are 
obtainable and open to him. But the State does 
even more. It keeps in its hands the supervision of 
all art galleries and museums. Scientifically and 
highly educated men who have already won a cele- 
brated name through their art-studies are placed at 
the head of such institutions. They arrange with 
the help of congenial assistants the wonderful art- 
treasures in the possession of the State. They 
catalog and classify them, make new acquisitions, 
complete with sharp intelligence the collections and 
watch with open eyes all occurrences in the fields 
of airt. These State institutions are always open to 
the public and on many days during the week free 
of charge. It is indeed gratifying to see how people 
in all stations of life rush to the galleries and mu- 
seums, and how there, often unconsciously, under- 
standing and love for art (genuine true art) germi- 
nate and take root in their hearts. Many a talent 
which would never have been roused from its deep 
slumber wakens here, before the masterpieces of art, 
to sudden vitality and imbibes fervent inspiration 
for a life time. 

America, this great, glorious and to-the-highest- 
goal-aspiring land, which has already outdone the 
Old World so many times, cannot yet proudly boast 
of a sufficient National Museum. And so far very 
few are the steps undertaken to establish one. 
Millions are yearly expended by Congress for every 
kind of industrial and commercial enterprise; the 
national debt grows smaller and smaller; every- 
where blossoms a fresh and vigorous life; only 
sublime Art is still condemned to a miserable exis- 
tence. It walks stealthily and hungry through our 
country and finds at best only a short rest under the 
roof of a bighearted patron. Art is an important 
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factor in the education of our people. Rough man- 
ners will be softened through its influence, the hard 
stubborn spirit bent and the heart made receptive 
for everything that is good and noble. It seems 
therefore high time that our government becomes 
conscious of a duty which it has so far neglected 
in a surprising and regrettable manner. 

Paul Grzybowski 

WILD-WAYS FOR THE MILLIONS 

The American Forestry Association has been 
foregathering and conniving in the national capital, 
much to the comfort of Mr. Gilford Pinchot, who 
has spent a good part of his life trying to convince 
voters and lawmakers of the necessity they are un- 
der to preserve the woodlands, if they expect to 
provide a healthy land for posterity. Mr. H. S. 
Graves, who belongs to the department of agricul- 
ture and is chief of the Forest Service, stated that 
over a million and a half people use the National 
Forests as playgrounds each year. 

Ten States of the Union, reports Mr. Graves, have 
asked the government to found national forests for 
them by purchasing mountain lands; others prefer 
to establish State forests. More and more, private 
owners tend to put up signs against trespassers and 
close large tracts against the public. The closing 
of private lands points to the value of forests pub- 
licly owned, where people living in cities and hot 
agricultural regions can find refreshment and recre- 
ation. "About 25,000 miles of trails and 3,000 miles 
of roads have been built in the forest. Congress 
has appropriated a special fund of ten million dol- 
lars for road building in the national forests which 
will become available at the rate of a million dollars 
a year. This money, added to the quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars now annually available from the receipts 
of the Forests, will result in opening many regions, 
now inaccessible, for industrial use and also for 
recreation." In the national forests of Colorado 
alone, he says, there were 676,000 visitors last sum- 
mer. Thousands came in automobiles and used the 
roads built by the Forest Service under the law 
which provides that ten per cent, of all receipts from 
the National Forests shall be spent for road and 
trail building. Highways that take in the finest 
points of scenery are being laid out under the ad- 
vice of a landscape engineer — or shall we say "archi- 
tect?" — and ultimately routes of tourist travel will 
be provided with hotels and rest houses. "The 
country has recognized" remarks the chief of Forest 
Service "that public lands of chief value for forest 
purposes and essential to protect water resources 
should remain under public control. The struggle 
is now on, as to who shall own and control the public 
water-power sites, the coal, oil, phosphate and 
potassium deposits and the common grazing lands 
that are not suited to development by individuals 
under any of the homestead laws." This is good 
news indeed, but meanwhile what has California 
done concerning the loss of the Hetch-Hetchy valley? 



The prize of one thousand dollars given each year 
at the Corcoran Gallery, Washington, by Senator 
W. A. Clark, formerly of Montana, has fallen this 
winter to Hugh H, Breckinridge, a Virginia painter 



who was educated in the art schools of Philadelphia. 
The picture is a nude woman with still-life. Mr. 
Breckinridge obtained an honorable mention at the 
Paris Exposition of 1900 when twenty years of age, 
took a bronze medal at the Pan-American in Buffalo 
and a silver medal in 1910 at the International Ex- 
position held in Buenos Ayres; winter before last 
he won a gold medal at the Panama-Pacific in San 
Francisco. 



New York used to be a cold host toward all old 
pictures except those by artists of established fame; 
but the tide is changing. Of late the number of 
people who have succumbed to the austere charm of 
the primitives has grown so great that exhibitions 
which would have had no patrons thirty or forty 
years ago are well attended and well patronized. 
For instance, the exhibit made a year or more ago 
by Mr. Bagge of Copenhagen, who had got together 
a large collection of Greek ikons and religious paint- 
ings during his travels in the Levant, was not only 
appreciated as a bit for the virtuosos but successful 
financially. Last month a sale of old pictures be- 
longing to the Rev. Dr. Nevin of Rome and Mrs. 
Sayres of Bethlehem, Penn., called out a goodly 
number of buyers. At the galleries of Mr. Satinover 
primitives are in the majority ; he appears to make 
a specialty of early work by different nations. Most 
curious is an "Obstacle Dance" by Pieter ^rtsen, a 
Hollander who painted in very individual style, with 
abundant angularity and strong coloring, the sports 
of the lower orders of the Netherlands. Not more 
than a dozen of his pictures are known, while as 
many more have been falsely assigned him. The 
National Gallery, London, and the Louvre have none; 
Amsterdam has his "Egg Dance," a performance 
in which eggs and other objects are scattered over 
the floor in order to show the dancer's cleverness; 
Frankfort-am-Main has a "Market Scene" and 
Vienna a "Dance of Peasants." The picture in the 
Satinover Galleries represents a lusty youth and a 
handsome peasant woman dancing together across 
the floor of a kitchen on which various objects have 
been artfully adjusted with the intention of tripping 
them. The middle distance is occupied by onlookers 
old and young. A bagpiper is on a table in the back- 
ground and a large stuffed owl is seen against the 
wall. Through the window and door in the rear 
is a glimpse of a village. Grace of line and deli- 
cacy of coloring are not to be expected, but there 
is here a sturdy vigor of action and a power in 
rendering varied characters which force one to re- 
spect the artist, despite a large measure of crudity. 
It is a museum piece signed and dated 1556. 



Another sale that dispersed many beautiful hang- 
ings of old Chinese workmanship, many fine porce- 
lains formerly belonging to the imperial palace, 
golden and bejeweled hair ornaments from the im- 
perial treasures, was held in January by the Ameri- 
can Art Association. Lovers of old Chinese deco- 
rative art were greatly stirred by the number and 
beauty of objects that belonged to an epoch during 
which China could not be imagined as republican. 
Many of these pieces, especially the Yamanaka col- 
lection just mentioned, reached America because of 
the change in Chinese government. 



